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The proceedings of the meeting of the General Executive Board, 
which opened the week commencing November 24th, will be published 
in the next issue of the Journal. 





I have repeatedly stated through the columns of our Journal that 
we do not accept advertisements of any kind. The International is big 
enough to live without advertisements. Paper, ink and labor is very 
expensive and we need the space, and we also believe that it is much 
more dignified for us to carry on our publication without advertising, 
so if any of your employers or the public request information on this 
matter in the future, kindly state that we do not accept advertisements of 
any kind. 





Members of our local unions send us in photographs and pictures of 
some iniportant individual in their organization which they would like 
to have appear in the Journal with a story of the life of the individual. 
It used to be the custom in years past to fill the Journal with this kind 
of matter, but we cut it out several years ago, and not even the photo- 
graph of any of the officers has appeared in the Journal for six or seven 
years. We fill the Journal up, from cover to cover, with matter that 
we believe will be of some importance. The publication of the Journal 
is rather an expensive matter and we should not fill up the columns of 
the Journal by publishing pictures or photographs of officers or mem- 
bers of local unions. Therefore, understand that if you make a request 
for the publication of a picture of some good brother. that it is not the 
rule to publish same and you must not feel offended if said picture is 
returned to you without a very lengthy explanation. We also cut out 
the publication of resolutions adopted by local unions on the death of 
members. Our International with its 120,000 members and almost 800 
locals could fill up the entire space of the Journal with death resolutions 
were we to pursue the old policy. Therefore we ask our local unions 
not to be sending in resolutions of condolence adopted by their local, as 
we cannot publish same in the Journal. 





If any of our local unions have any matter of importance, or if 
something happens within the union which might be considered of im- 
portance to the membership of the International, if the secretary of the 
local, after same has been approved by the local union, will send it in to 
the General Office the Editor will gladly publish same. We cannot, how- 
ever, accept long-drawn-out letters or poetry from individuals who may 
sit down and drawl it off by the yard, because it is of no benefit to the 
general membership. Even if said long-drawn-out stories or poems are 
approved by the local union it cannot always be accepted by the Editor, 
because some such rhymes which we receive and which we are requested 
to publish would have a tendency toward disgusting our readers and 
would be very apt to cause a strike of the printers if compelled to set in 
type the ravings sometimes sent in and considered first-class poetry. 
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PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO 
EUROPE 


(Continued from Last Month) 


Y) LEFT the chamber 
of the House of 
iCommons that 
\i morning at 1:30, 
land in company 

i with Jim O’Grady, 
who was a member 
of the House Com- 
mittee on Refreshments, visited 
one of the refreshment rooms, 
where we discussed the Prime Min- 
ister’s speech for two hours after- 
wards. The House remained in 
session until 4 a.m. Of course my 
readers will not understand my 
feelings during the entire evening. 
You cannot imagine the interest I 
took in every point raised, and I 
might finish by stating, as I have 
already stated, it was one of the 
most interesting evenings of my 
life, and although I had some 
knowledge of English customs and 
the importance of that old govern- 
ment chamber, I was filled with 
new feelings after listening that 
evening to the speeches I heard, 
the arguments put forth and the 
explanations made by some of the 
most famous men in public life in 
England, and on my return to the 
hotel thoughts crowded fast and 
furious through my mind of the 
wonderful scene and the wonderful 
men who have made England 
famous in that old historic cham- 
ber in which I was that evening a 
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silent spectator. 
day we prepared to make arrange- 
ments for leaving England, as we 
had already been five or six days in 
that country and the time was 
drawing near when we had to get 


However, next 


to Holland. We therefore decided 
on leaving, and did leave London 
that evening at 6 o'clock, taking the 
train to our port of sailing, arriving 
there about 10 o’clock. 


When we reached the wharf we 
had, with several hundred other 
people, to line up and be examined 
by the authorities before we could 
leave England. We had to fill out 
a blank, stating our age, name, na- 
tionality, where we came from, 
where we were going, what our 
business was in the country to 
which we were going, the name and 
birthplace of our father and moth- 
er, if we were married or single, if 
we had military experience, if we 
had ever been charged with crime, 
and several other questions too 
numerous to mention. After hav- 
ing our passports scrutinized and 
examined, and after this blank 
which we had filled out was passed 
from one to the other of about a 
dozen clerks, secretaries and mili- 
tary men, we were ready to board 
the boat. You will understand that 
there were about three hundred 
other persons ahead of us, so we 
had to wait for about two hours 
until it came our turn. All this 
time we were waiting on a bare 
platform without any roof and it 
rained continuously. The building 
in which the officers were working 
was just about large enough to hold 
three or four other persons besides 
the staff. When we finally received 
our O. K. from all those important 
individuals we proceeded to the 
boat. It was then about 12:30 


a. m. and our secretary immediate- 
ly found the purser and asked for 
our state rooms, which had been 
reserved for us by Cook’s agency 
in London. The purser disclaimed 
any knowledge of reservations and 
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in broken English said there was 
not a state room left on the boat. 
When we heard this glad news you 
can imagine our feelings, but in the 
countries over there it is of no use 
complaining against anything that 
may happen. You might just as 
well talk to the moon when making 
a protest, as they pay no attention 
to anyone, especially to foreigners, 
and they are absolutely unmindful 
of any inconvenience suffered by 
the traveling public. Of course, I 
could immediately understand what 
happened. Some of the other pas- 
sengers who were ahead of us, on 
looking for state rooms and finding 
none, knowing the ropes, offered a 
substantial tip to the purser and 
the purser undoubtedly handed 
over our reservations. This was my 
solution of the situation. That is 
what usually happens. Our secre- 
tary again approached the purser, 
offering a reasonable amount with- 
out making any attempt to hide his 
action, and the purser finally dug 
up a room for us with four berths 
and we were escorted by one of the 
attendants downstairs to our state 
room on the lower deck. 

To endeavor to describe this hole, 
called a room, is utterly impossible. 
It had four narrow bunks on which 
the four of us were expected to 
sleep. There was not any window 
or ventilation. The men’s wash 
room was opposite our door across 
the narrow aisle; the bed clothes 
and mattresses were filthy in ap- 
pearance; the whole place reeked 
with odors, and into those bunks 
we endeavored to crawl. Mr. Gom- 
pers and I occupied the lower ones; 
Mr. Oyster, our secretary, and Mr. 
Walling, the upper berths. We were 
tired and weary and endeavored to 
sleep, but it was useless. For my- 
self, I want to say I rolled from one 
side to the other on this hard couch, 
but could not under any circum- 
stances go to sleep. I dozed off into 
a kind of stupor about 2 o’clock in 
the morning and about an hour 
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afterward I woke up with a fear- 
ful headache, which undoubtedly 
was caused by the foul air, or lack 
of air, in this hole. I looked across 
to the other side and saw Mr. Gom- 
pers sitting up on the side of his 
berth and I sat up, turned on the 
light, and we sympathized with 


each other without speaking, sim- ° 


ply looking intently at one another. 
I finally said to him, “I cannot stay 
here any longer, I am going on 
deck.” The sea was pretty rough 
and, although very cold, it was bet- 
ter than down in that hole. Mr. 
Gompers answered that he was sick 
and felt that he would hardly be 
able to get up on deck, but that 
after a while he would try to get 
up. I dressed, putting on my over- 
coat, then my raincoat outside of 
that and went on deck and found a 
seat. The sea was rolling pretty 
badly and the old boat we were on 
was not the kind that was able to 
resist the rough sea, and I thought 
from time to time that my stomach 
was going to give out. Finally it 
did give way and I was in pretty 
bad shape for two hours. I dozed 
off to sleep and when | awoke about 
5 o’clock in the morning Mr. Gom- 
pers was sitting beside me, looking 
like anything except himself. 

To get over that part of the trip 
as quickly as possible I desire to 
say, about 11 o’clock we sighted 
land and about noon we docked at 
Flushing. We were again sub- 
jected to all the red tape of the cus- 
toms officials. Our baggage was 
again opened and examined care- 
fully, another blank filled out and 
after an hour or two of waiting we 
boarded a train which took us to 
Amsterdam, our destination. When 
we arrived in Amsterdam we found 
the same condition prevailing as 
that which prevailed at other sta- 
tions—everything congested on the 
platform, everyone hustling for 
his baggage. The only difference 
between this station and London 
was that the London station was 
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much bigger and the people in Lon- 
don could talk English, while no 
one here could understand a word 
of English. We got along the best 
we could and proceeded to the best 
hotel there—the Hotel Del’Europe. 
We secured very fine rooms, two in 
a room. The rooms were: large, 
airy, beautifully furnished, and a 
bath in each room. The cost was 
about 25 guilders a day for the 
room without meals. A guilder is 
equal to about 40 cents in Ameri- 
can money. After washing up and 
changing clothes we _ proceeded 
downstairs to the dining room to 
dinner. A table d’hote dinner, 
which, from the bill, appeared to 
be worthy of consideration, was be- 
ing served between the hours of 
six and eight, and we ordered this 
dinner for the party. It cost 10 
guilders a plate. We got along with 
the dinner and after a while Mr. 
Gompers, who was able to speak 
some Holland language, stopped 
the head waiter and asked for some 
bread. The waiter answered by 
asking if we had our bread cards. 
Of course we knew nothing about 
bread cards—this was a new one 
on us. We had not been asked for 
bread cards in any other place and 
never had any experience of the 
kind in our own country. It is 
true we had read about bread cards 
being issued during the war, but 
the war was over, and Holland had 
not been at war at any time, so we 
were somewhat surprised when 
asked about a bread card. We an- 
swered that we had none; that we 
had just arrived, and the waiter 
said, “Well, you cannot get any 
bread until you get a bread card.” 
We were told that in order to get 
our bread cards that we should go 
to the chief of police next morning 
and take with us some small photo- 
graphs of ourselves. We walked 


around the narrow streets of Ams- 
terdam during the evening, amus- 
ing ourselves as best we could. We 
located the English delegates in an- 
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other hotel and in all spent a pleas- 
ant evening in a large concert hall 
attached to a large eating house 
and hotel, where a person could 
hardly help but enjoy himself, if 
the mind could be detached from 
worrying about his family and con- 
ditions at home, in the organization 
he represented. You will under- 
stand that during all this time since 
I had left the United States I had 
not received one word from Amer- 
ica and I knew nothing about what 
was going on at our International 
headquarters or at my home. This 
was due to the fact that the cables 
were slow, the mails much slower, 
as there was a congestion of mail 
everywhere in Europe, and because 
we were continually moving from 
one place to another. I might say 
here that after I returned to Amer- 
ica I received a large batch of let- 
ters which had been mailed to me 
at each of the cities in which I vis- 
ited, but which reached there sev- 
eral weeks after I had left, and 
were returned to me here. Next 
morning we induced the waiter to 
give us some toast with our coffee 
and promised we would have our 
bread cards that evening. We then 
proceeded to see the chief of police, 
going through narrow streets and 
archways, across canals, etc. When 
we reached the old, dingy barracks 
there were a number of other per- 
sons waiting in the hallways and 
after waiting about an hour and 
thirty minutes we were ushered 
into the presence of his majesty, 
the chief of police. He looked over 
our passports; we told him what 
our business was. He knew that 
the International Labor Conference 
was being held, but all the same we 
had to go through the same old sys- 
tem of answering questions, filling 
out blanks, finally producing dupli- 
cate photographs of those on our 
passports. He pasted one of those 
small photographs of ours on a 
card, made out in the Holland lan- 
guage, which he gave to us. This 





was an identification card, to be 
produced in case we were held up 
by any of the authorities and ques- 
tioned as to our right to live in the 
city of Amsterdam for a few days. 
If questioned all we had to do was 
to produce this magic card and we 
were safe for the moment. The 
card was dated in accordance with 
our statement to cover the number 
of days that we expected to remain 
in the city and we were supposed 
to return this card to the chief of 
police in person when we were 
ready to leave the city, and have 
our passports vised so that we 
might proceed to another city or 
another country. In addition to 
this card we were given a bread 
card containing a number of cou- 
pons, covering the number of days 
we expected to remain in Amster- 
dam and when seated at table in 
any dining room the waiter would 
take off one of those coupons and 
serve bread to us, and, you under- 
stand, charge an exorbitant price 
for the bread. Now, remember 
this was at the end of July or the 
beginning of August, ten months 
after the armistice was signed, so 
you can imagine what the condi- 
tions for obtaining food in Ger- 
many and some of the other coun- 
tries must have been during the 
war when such conditions pre- 
vailed in Holland, a neutral coun- 
try, so many months after the war 


(To be Continued) 





AMERICA THE HUNTING 
GROUND OF OPPOR.- 
TUNITY 


Opportunity — America is the 
great hunting ground of opportu- 
nity today. And I mean opportu- 
nity for the working man. The 
European world has been undergo- 
ing destructive processes for more 
than four years. Perhaps these 
processes have not finished their 
work. 
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The world needs balancing and 
America must furnish her share 
and perhaps the largest of the in- 
fluence in that direction; we must 
be the safe and sane conservatives. 
It is necessary that the leaders of 
this country should realize that the 
high tension which is now upon the 
people, despite the end of the great 
war, must be relieved. It is in- 
tensely necessary not only for our 
own sakes, but for the sakes of all 
the people of the world that as soon 
as may be possible we should he 
put back on a peace basis. When 
we went into the war our cry was 
—and it came from the bottom of 
our hearts—that we wished to save 
the world and humanity for democ- 
racy. Now let it be that we wish 
to save democracy for the world 
and humanity. 

No one group, as I have said, can 
accomplish this. There must be 
united effort of every one in this 
country who believes in our insti- 
tutions and who glimpses in his 
soul that idealism which is an in- 
evitable outgrowth of true democ- 
racy among a patriotic people. 

Let us once remember this and 
America will find it possible to do 
much, indeed, toward helping the 
bleeding Kuropean countries which 
are being torn apart afresh by rad- 
icalism. 

I believe that whether or not the 
world looks to us to do it, we must 
lead the way. We have suffered 
less—oh, infinitely less—than oth- 
ers. We must not shirk that task 
which naturally devolves upon our 
unimpaired strength and resources. 

I am as far as any man from be- 
ing willing to tolerate injustice to 
the worker, but I do not fail to 
realize that much responsibility de- 
volves upon him none the less. 

I want for myself a real indus- 
trial democracy and I concede it to 
every man. The hope of the world 
must be recognized to be justice 
and fair play. We shall have 
them, too, for while injustice for a 
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time may be successful, as might 
may be for a time, justice in the 
end will triumph, for it is a part of 
right. 

Right will come; it always does; 
but now is the wrong time to fo- 
ment discord; now is the time for 
work; now is the time when we 
must take the fullest possible ad- 
vantage of our existing systems 
aud do the best we can with them; 
now is not the time to tear down, 
but to rebuild—we have had 
enough of tearing down, we al- 
ready have enough rebuilding to be 
done.—Hugh Frayne. 





A GREAT SOCIAL PROBLEM 


Our great social problem is how 
to make the man at the bottom 
icom so large and seem so import- 
ant that all other men will cease to 
think of him as a thing and treat 
him as a person. The real social 
problem out of which other minor 
problems grow and of which they 
are really only aggravated symp- 
toms is the world-old problem of 
the right relation between persons. 

This is a fundamental issue and 
to solve it would solve all these 
minor manifestations. The friend- 
ly relation of men is therefore not 
alone the gist of the race problem, 
but it is the gist of all social prob- 
lems. 

The age-long struggle has been 
how to get men rightly to adjust 
themselves to all other men. 

Right adjustment to other men 
would mean in the economic realm 
that no capitalist would want to 
beat down below a living wage the 
laborer who made production pos- 
sible. It would mean that no la- 
borer would want more wages and 
shorter hours than the condition 
of production would stand. 

Right adjustment between men 
would mean that no landlord would 
be willing to live easy off rents of 
houses which made health and hap- 
piness impossible to the occupant. 
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It would mean in return that no 
tenant would demand more than 
that for which he gave in just re- 
turn, and he would protect the in- 
terest of his landlord as he would 
protect his own interest. 

Right adjustment would mean in 
all walks of life the rule of right, 
not the rule of might.—Souvhern 
Workman. 





“OPEN SHOP” FALLACY RE- 
VEALED BY SENATE 


The United States Senate has 
recorded its friendship for the so- 
called “open shop” by declaring 
that no union of government em- 
ployes shall affiliate with an organ- 
ization that strikes. 

The declaration was rejected, 
however, when the appropriation 
bill to which it was attached went 
to conference between representa- 
tives of the two branches of Con- 
gress. The anti-union clause was 
not in the House appropriation bill 
and the conferees agreed to stand 
for law by eliminating this attack 
on the rights of government em- 
ployes. 

The Senate’s action reveals the 
fallacy and hypocrisy of so-called 
“open shop” advocates and it en- 
dorses every charge of trade union- 
ists that the so-called “open shop” 
is a subterfuge and a trick phrase 
to conceal an employer’s lockout of 
organized workcrs. 

The measure would affect every 
trade union that has members 
working for the government and it 
would annihilate the unions of 
postal clerks, federal employes, 
railway mail clerks, letter carriers 
and other organizations. It was 
introduced by Mr. Myers, one of 
the Senate’s luminaries when the 
subject is “law and order’—an 
after war “Americanism” that 
ignores profiteers and dollar patri- 
ots, but would silence the workers’ 
discontent and smash their unions. 


The measure was passed at a 
special night session of the Senate 
when twelve members were pres- 
ent. The vote was 7 to 5. As no 
one raised the point that a quorum 
was not present, the vote stands as 
the sense of the Senate. 

Trade unionists have repeatedly 
shown to these senators that the 
American Federation of Labor has 
no power to call strikes and that 
this power is vested only in the 
union directly interested. 

These claims are ignored by the 
anti-union lawmakers, who declare 
they will renew their attempt to 
lock out trade union employes of 
the government. 





“STEEL STRIKE OVER,” CRIES 
FRANTIC PRESS 


Antagonism of the public press 
against the steel strike has taken a 
new form and the campaign of 
“Bolshevism” and “revolution” has 
been abandoned to a large extent, 
as this deluge of abuse and slander 
has not affected the strikers. 


This has compelled new tactics 
by the workers’ enemies and now 
these newspapers are hammering 
away on the theory that the strike 
is over and the men are returning 
to work. The strike is being re- 
ferred to as “the recent strike” and 
the red head lines about “revolu- 
tion” are placed in cold storage for 
future use. 

The steel strike committee is 
alert to the new policy and has is- 
sued this warning to strike locali- 
ties: 

“The papers are full of this de 
featist stuff and the Sunday papers 
publish a regular barrage of it, 
trying to create belief that the men 
are going to swarm back to work 
Monday morning. These tactics 
have a subtile, undermining effect 
on the strikers, which the meetings 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


NJUNCTIONS may obtain, but with all the power of the courts it 
is impossible to force men back again into slavery. You cannot dig 
coal with injunctions. The declaration of the Executive Council of 

the American Federation of Labor, which appeared in the newspapers 
of the nation on Monday, November 11th, was one of the strongest 
declarations ever made by that body. For the first time in the history 
of the Executive Council that body positively and without any quibbling 
or mincing of words endorsed the strike of the United Mine Workers. 
The Executive Council had laid plans to call meetings of protest against 
the action of the government toward the miners in every section of the 
country, but the miners’ officials prevented this by their declaration in 
deciding to obey the rulings of the court, which was that they rescind 
the strike order. The membership of the Mine Workers, since that 
order was issued and signed by the International officers, have disputed 
to a certain extent the right of the International officers to send out such 
an order, because they contend that the convention held during the 
month of September in Cleveland was the body that created the strike 
order, and to that body alone belonged the right and power to rescind 
the order. Therefore, at this writing nine-tenths of the men who went 
on strike refuse to obey the order of their International officers and 
return to work until such time as an agreement between the operators 
and Mine Workers has been reached. Many persons who perhaps do 
not understand the situation believe the demands made by the Mine 
Workers are unreasonable, but the officers of the Mine Workers stated 
they were not tied hand and foot to said demands but were open to a 
discussion of the demands without reservations. In other words, that 
they were open to a discussion of their demands, with the power to give 
and take. However, for those of our membership who do not under- 
stand perhaps it would not be amiss to state one or two facts concern- 
ing this great question that has to do with all the people of our country. 
In the first place, the work done by the miner is the most dangerous to 
the individual of any work performed by man, even including the rail- 
way employes—men who work on fast trains. Thousands of men are 
killed each year, resulting from explosions, falling walls, breakdowns, 
etc. Besides this the work is the most unhealthy of any that we know 
of. The average miner lives in a gas cell under the ground where there 
is hardly sufficient air to keep a human being alive. Nearly all miners, | 
after a certain length of time, get what is called miners’ colic, asthma 

and a high percentage of tuberculosis prevails amongst the miners. The 
miners work in wet holes where sometimes the water is knee deep; the 
moisture runs down the side of the walls; they never work within day- 
light, the only light they have is that obtained from the small lamp on 
their caps, and in this way eke out a miserable existence. They do not 
have continuous employment. Our membership obtain almost contin- 
uous employment, but the miners have been averaging less than two 
hundred days in each year, consequently the earnings of those two hun- 
dred days, or less, must spread over the entire year. You might say, 
why is it that they do not work continuously? For this reason: first, 
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there are too many miners, as the sons of the miners usually follow the 
occupation of the fathers. The average miner has a large family. In 
the next place, if the miners work two hundred days in the year they 
can mine sufficient coal to supply the needs of the entire nation and pos- 
sibly any foreign sales that there might be for coal. The introduction 
of machinery has also helped to increase the output. It is true, we often 
hear of a shortage of coal in certain districts, and especially during the 
last two or three years. This is not due to the fact that there are not 
mountains of coal.lying at the mouth of the mines, but is due to the fact 
that we have not had railroad facilities to transfer the coal from the 
mines to the districts where the shortage exists. After the war broke 
out coal cars and locomotives were used to transfer munitions and sup- 
plies to our seaports for shipment to foreign nations. It is also true 
that we used up more coal during the war because of the increased num- 
ber of new industries which came into existence as a result of the war. 
From this you will understand that the miners are not to blame for the 
shortage of coal. The miners live in isolated camps and have no oppor- 
tunity of obtaining other employment, and a large percentage of the 
men working in the mines are foreigners, many of them unable to speak 
the English language; they were miners in the old country and they 
follow that trade in this country. They are good men, hard-working 
men, honest men, fighters in every sense of the word, but they know no 
other trade or occupation excerpt mining and they live under such con- 
ditions that they cannot easily find other employment, so when a period 
of unemployment takes place, poverty and starvation very often stares 
them in the face. If the laborers in the mines obtain $5.00 a day they need 
it for their large families, because they have to pay more for commodi- 
ties in those isolated camps than people have to pay in large cities where 
they can go from store to store in an endeavor to obtain the article for 
less money. Shoes and clothing cost the miner as much, if not more, 
than they cost the man in a city and he has to have those articles just as 
any other person. Their case has been misrepresented by the press of 
the nation, so for that reason | write this article that you may under- 
stand. The injunction issued against the miners was based on the 
Lever Act—a law enacted during the war which prohibited any wrong- 
doing in foodstuffs or in fuel. The miners about a year and a half ago 
entered into an agreement with the fuel administrator, Mr. Garfield, 
who represented the government, that the wages then obtaining would 
continue until the war ended, but under no circumstances should the 
agreement continue after April, 1920. At the time of the convention 
of the Mine Workers the war had been over for almost a year in so far 
as fighting is concerned, all of our troops were back from Europe, and 
from the standpoint of common sense the war was over since Novem- 
ber, 1918, no fighting going on except some wrangling in the United 
States Senate as to the adoption of the Treaty of the League of Nations. 
The government claimed that the war was not over because the Presi- 
dent had not signed the declaration of peace. At the same time that 
the miners entered into this agreement with Mr. Garfield the operators 
also entered into a contract that the price of coal would remain the same 
as it was because they knew the cost of production until the war was 
over. But what do we find? In some places the price of coal has been 
raised three different times during the last year. In other districts it 
has been raised twice, and in nearly every district it has been raised 
once since the operators entered into the agreement with the government. 
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But, was there any prosecution of the coal operators by the government? 
Well, we do not remember of any. There was none. And all during 
the time that the operators were fleecing the public the miners received 
no increase, and the honest-thinking miners in their convention believed 
that in practice the war was over; that all of our soldiers were demobil- 
ized; that there was no chance for the war being reopened; that the 
high cost of living was hitting them very severely, so they believed on 
November 1, 1919, one year and a half after they had entered into the 
agreement, that they were justified in asking for a betterment of their 
conditions. This is the true story of the miners’ strike. Do not con- 
demn them. At least the workers of the country should stand by one 
another. Watch and see if the result will not be as follows: The 
miners will obtain an increase in wages, with perhaps very little off on 
their working day, but you may rest assured that the increase in wages 
which the miners will receive will be nothing to the increase in the price 
of coal which will be slapped or by the operators. If the miners receive 
an increase in wages which wi.! average ten cents a ton, I am safe in 
saying that the price of coal to the consumer will advance at least one 
dollar. In other words, for the ten-cent increase that the miner will 
be given (to risk his life every hour of the day in order to eke out a 
starvation existence) the operator and jobber will get ninety cents and 
fleece the public. Yet, we have courts ready to issue injunctions re- 
straining the individual from ceasing employment so that he may better 
his conditions and our government asks us and insists that we respect 
the courts of our country. 





HE One Big Union in the Northwest seems to have gone to smash. 

Of course it could not have lasted very long. The radicals in the 

Northwest did not stop to think what they were doing. The One 
Big Union and the other radical movements, in so far as our membership 
is concerned, have not done us a very great injury, but they have done 
this: the radicalism and tyranny of this crowd in the Northwest has 
been the direct cause of organizing all of the enemies of labor, and men 
who were never before the enemies of labor, into one great, big move- 
ment for one great, grand drive against the trade union movement of 
the country; a universal movement now existing throughout the nation 
to destroy unionism. This movement is supported by the press of the 
nation and it is backed by the Congress at Washington. Every petty 
larceny thief in the country is opposing unions at this time. In talking 
with some congressmen recently while in Washington when the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor appeared to protest 
against some of the bills now pending which are against Labor, the few 
friends that Labor has in Congress told us that the labor men in Con- 
gress were positively despised by nearly everyone; that in times past 
labor men were looked upon with some respect, but that at the present 
time they were avoided, wilfully ignored, by many congressmen who 
were elected by the masses of working people. It seems to be just the 
style to take a kick at Labor in Congress and elsewhere. Such a feeling 
as now exists never before existed in the history of our country. In 
the old days when Labor was fighting for its very existence it was being 
fought against and opposed by business men who did not understand 
the movement, but today from one end of the country to the other this 
determined drive is going on and the employers are openly fighting 
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Labor, and if they fail it is the determination of the employers and they 
friends throughout the nation to go to Congress and legislate Labo: 
out of existence. It is the radicals in the Northwest, the pinheads 
everywhere who were going too far who are responsible for this condi- 
tion. We ask you, our membership, to guard with your very lives at 
this time the unions in which you hold membership. Make no mistakes. 
Be careful. The life of the trade union movement was never so thor- 
oughly at stake as it is at the present time. I am, of course, optimistic 
to the point that I believe our union will survive this onslaught. Pay 
strict attention to your business. Guard against radical movements 
from within. Wage scales now pending should be handled carefully 
and, above all, let me request, that if there is any possible way for you 
to avoid a strike that you do so until this dark hour passes over. 





N a conference with the Director-General of Railroads on the expres- 
situation, a few days ago, we obtained another concession for the 
express drivers throughout the country. The concession obtained 

was that time and one-half be paid for overtime after eight hours has 
been worked by any man in the employ of the express companies. Near- 
ly all of the men work ten hours. For instance, where men receive 
62 cents an hour, as they do in the city of New York, and where they 
work from 4 until 6 o'clock, instead of receiving 62 cents an hour they 
will get 93 cents an hour for those two hours, or for all hours worked 
after the eight hours’ work has been accomplished, which eight hours 
usually ends at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. Of course this is not a very 
large increase, but it is something, and it becomes permanent even after 
the express companies go back to private ownership. From the statis- 
tics presented by Mr. Taylor and his associates, who are the managers 
of the express companies, the wages paid express drivers and helpers 
compare favorably with those obtained by any other class of drivers 
and chauffeurs, especially in the large industrial centers, and in many 
instances the wages paid the express driver is higher than that paid 
in other employment of a similar nature. This statement is based on 
the statistics presented by the managers of the companies. The writer, 
however, disputed those statements and presented statements of other 
drivers, chauffeurs and helpers whose hours are better and whose wages 
are better than those of the express drivers. For instance, on the ques- 
tion of Sunday and legal holiday work, in nearly every instance our 
wage scales state that all work performed on legal holidays and Sun- 
days shall be paid for at the rate of double time, while the express com- 
panies only pay single time. If a freight teamster or chauffeur, or any 
other teamster, chauffeur or helper in the city of New York works on 
a legal holiday or Sunday he receives two days’ pay for that day, but 
the driver or chauffeur working for the express company on Sundays 
and holidays, as they often do, receives only single time. This is an 
abuse which should not exist, and I mad: the point very clear to Direc- 
tor-General Hines that it was unfair, absolutely unjust, but he stated 
that this condition has always prevailed, and that it was impossible for 
him at this time to remedy same. One of the disadvantages under 
which we labor is that the express workers are classed as railroad work- 
ers, although I strongly disagreed with such classification. However, 
the express companies coming under the jurisdiction of the railroad 
administration at the present time leaves no other alternative for the 
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Director-General except such classification, and were we to claim double 
time for all Sunday and legal holiday work the railroad brotherhoods 
and other organizations would demand the same consideration or con- 
cessions. Of course this is an unjust position to take, and as time goes 
on we may be able to clear away such interpretation of our position 
from the mind of the Director-General. Another reason why we were 
unable to obtain greater concessions was due to the fact that the Presi- 
dent in one of his statements made some time before his illness stated 
that wages could not be continually increased until an opportunity was 
iven the government to endeavor to bring down the high cost of living. 
T aol to the Director-General that it was not believed by the large 
masses of workers that it was President Wilson’s intention when he 
made that statement that the workers should be tied to a post and pre- 
vented from endeavoring to secure an increase in wages while the cost 
of living was continuing to go up, and I produced statistics to prove that 
several staple articles which we need in our daily life had increased in 
price within the last three months. For instance, there was a general 
advance in the price of shoes of almost two dollars a pair within the 
last three months; sugar had advanced from ten and eleven cents a pound 
to thirteen cents; meats were not coming down in price; clothing for 
men and women was going up at such an enormous rate that it is becom- 
ing one of the serious questions of the nation. The last increase in 
wages obtained by the express employes of the country was put into 
practice in May, 1919, and was retroactive to January 1, 1919, so the 
finding of the wage board handling and investigating this case was 
based on the cost of living as it obtained up to January 1, 1919, although 
the cost of living has substantially increased since January, 1919; the 
wages of the express employes remain the same although other em- 
ployes in private industries doing the same work as the express drivers, 
chauffeurs, helpers, etc., have been successful in obtaining substantial 
increases in wages during the same period, or since January 1, 1919. 
All these facts I laid before the Director-General as strongly and forci- 
bly as I could and, with the assistance of the other men who accompanied 
me, I think we made a favorable impression on the mind of the Director- 
General and his associates, and had it not been for the fact that he was 
somewhat handicapped because of the President’s declaration, as stated 
above, I believe we would have perhaps obtained better concessions. 
However, bear in mind, the express employes were only organized re- 
cently and many are holding membership in several organizations 
throughout the country. The only legitimate organization in which the 
drivers, chauffeurs, helpers, garage employes and stablemen should hold 
membership is in our International Brotherhood, which is chartered 
direct from the American Federation of Labor. Billing clerks and 
others should hold membership in the Railway Clerks’ International 
Union. I am satisfied that were the men thoroughly organized and 
united in our organization prior to the taking over of the express com- 
panies by the government, that better conditions would obtain than the 
conditions under which the men are now working. I also sometimes 
think that it is much easier to deal with private employers than it is 
with the government. There is an endless line of red tape in dealing 
with government bureaus and government wage boards and the em- 
ployes are somewhat handicapped because they are deprived to a certain 
extent of the right to use the only weapon which the working people 
have, and that is the right to refuse to work under conditions that are 
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not satisfactory to the employes. However, we have made progress 
for the express drivers even in dealing with the government and we 
expect, as time goes on, to make still further progress. We were not 
in a position to speak for all of the employes because many of them are 
unorganized and some are in the companies’ organizations. If you have 
an opportunity of meeting with express drivers, chauffeurs and other 
employes, kindly state this case as you read it for their information 
and ask them to become members of our International Union. By doing 
so they can help themselves and still further help those of their co-work- 
ers who are already organized. 


RESIDENT WILSON is quoted by the press as sending the follow- 
ing telegram to Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts: 

“Hon. Calvin Coolidge, Boston, Mass.: 

“I congratulate you upon your election as a victory for law and 


order. When that is the issue all Americans stand together. 
“WOODROW WILSON.” 

It is the first time in the history of the nation that we know of 
where a Democratic President sent congratulations to a Republican 
Governor when defeating the Democratic candidate. 

The congratulations seem to be based on the fact that Governor 
Coolidge was the “law-and-order” candidate because he helped to de 
stroy the policemen’s union and because, after destroying the union, he 
refused to put back in their former places any of the policemen. The 
press of the nation seems to say that the campaign of Governor Coolidge 
against Mr. Long, a large union shoe manufacturer, was entirely based 
on the policemen’s strike and that the central labor bodies in the differ- 
ent cities were overwhelmingly defeated because they supported Mr. 
Long. Of course the policemen’s strike entered into it in some places, 
but that was not the seat of the trouble, and the writer is somewhat 
doubtful as to whether or not that was what prompted President Wilson 
to send the message of congratulations to Governor Coolidge. Let us 
analyze this question for a few moments. The policemen’s union was 
discouraged about entering into a strike by the Central Labor Union 
of Boston and elsewhere, but when the men themselves went on strike, 
when they could get no satisfaction from the commissioner, and after 
the membership of the policemen’s union were being discharged and 
were practically driven to strike, and did strike, the Central Labor 
Union of Boston and other cities did all they could to help the police- 
men, especially toward their reinstatement. The Governor, supported 
by the enemies of the trade union movement, backed up by the police 
commissioner, positively refused to listen to the pleadings of the trade 
unionists of Massachusetts and many of the honest business men of 
Boston and would not consider reinstating the policemen to their former 
positions. Boston had the best police force of any city of its size .« 
the world. The police force there now is disorganized. It is composed 
mostly of untrained men. The demoralization of the department is not 
only an injustice to the people of Boston, but it is a crime against civ- 
ilization to allow such an injustice to prevail, and because it has been 
intimated by the press of the country that Governor Coolidge made his 
campaign on the ground that he successfully broke up the policemen’s 
union, our worthy President of the United States sends him a telegram 
expressing his felicitations. As stated above, we doubt that this is what 
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prompted President Wilson. The truth of the matter is this: that the 
Republican State convention of Massachusetts endorsed the Treaty of 
the League of Nations. Senator Lodge, who is offering some opposi- 
tion to the treaty, was called to account for his opposition and was or- 
dered by the convention to lend his assistance and vote toward the adop- 
tion of the treaty and he asked for the right to favor or vote for certain 
mild reservations to which he had attached his name, because he claimed 
that the Republican convention of Massachusetts had not acted at the 
time that he attached his name to the reservations, and the convention 
granted him the privilege of favoring those mild reservations, but the 
convention instructed him that it was distinctly understood that the 
Republicans of Massachusetts were unmistakably in favor of the treaty. 
On the other hand, the Democratic State convention of Massachusetts 
condemned the treaty and practically instructed David I. Walsh to vote 
against it. Of course President Wilson felt very keenly the action of 
his Democratic friends in Massachusetts. Mr. Long was the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Governor. Long had to support the action of the 
convention; therefore, Long was opposed to the League of Nations; 
therefore, cause for President’s Wilson’s rejoicing over the election of 
the candidate whose convention endorsed the treaty of the League of 
Nations, and all this noise about Coolidge being elected as the “law-and- 
order” candidate against the trade union candidate is merely camou- 
flage. The truth of the matter is, that the great bulk of the voters of 
Massachusetts were in favor of the League of Nations and were some- 
what sore on the Democratic machine that condemned the League of 
Nations. Every father and mother in Massachusetts who had a son 
in the war and who went to France wanted the party elected who be- 
lieved in the adoption of the League of Nations. They believed it would 
have a tendency to stop further wars, and to this is due the election of 
Governor Coolidge and not to the policemen’s strike. Strange things 
happen every day in political parties, but the strangest that ever hap- 
pened is the congratulations offered by a Democratic President to a 
Republican Governor on his election. Another strange thing that has 
happened since our last issue is the praying, by the government, for a 
restraining order against the United Mine Workers, prohibiting them 
from contributing any money to buy food for the striking mine workers, 
and the newspapers say that the cabinet was unanimous in agreeing on 
this procedure, and Secretary Wilson is at present a member of the 
United Mine Workers and a former national officer of that organization. 





“STEEL STRIKE OVER,” CRIES closer touch than ever and to see 

CR ES FRANTIC PRESS. that the truth gets to the people 
daily. We are prepared to furnish 
you a ‘headline service.’ We will 
and strike bulletins largely over- send every day by letter or tele- 
come, to be sure; but we can do gram a bulletin on the day’s news. 
more to offset this method used so This you can post on your bulletin 
constantly by the companies’ board. It is suggested that you have 
through the newspapers. It is a small committee of persons who 
‘enemy propaganda,’ used with can translate these ‘headlines’ into 
every facility to make it effective. several languages so that they can 
“It is necessary for us to keep in be posted in several languages.” 
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NEW YORK 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines to let you know how Lo- 
cal 363 of the Cloth Sponging Driv- 
ers and Helpers are progressing. 

I believe you are acquainted with 
the trouble we had when we first 
organized. “After battling through 
the storm,” as we might say, we 
have gone over the top, captured 
the enemy and came out victorious. 

We have been successful in sign- 
ing up a two-year contract wilhout 
losing a minute, getting an increase 
of $13 a week and almost all condi- 
tions that we asked for. 

We have a 100 per cent. organi- 
zation in our industry in New York 
City and a fair-sized bank account. 

Pretty good for an infant local, 
don’t you think? 

Fraternally yours, 
EDWARD S. MARCUS, 
Business Agent, Local 363. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—As sure 
as there is coal dust around the 
screen we are organizing and build- 
ing up Local No. 418. You real 
about ships that pass in the night; 
well, you can hear of local tinions 
that are formed every month. One 
of the unforeseen things thac hap- 
pened was a large screen factory 
recently got wise and organized 
100 per cent., and one of its first 
good acts was to appoint a commit- 
tee to look after the men driving 
teams and trucks around the fac- 
tory. 

At every meeting we are taking 
in new members. Recently we re- 
ceived a letter from one of our 
members overseas on the U. S. S. 
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Panther, stating that he looks for 
the Journal every month regular- 
ly. On Tuesday, October 21, a 
union co-operative store was 
opened with grand success and is 
receiving the support of all the 
working men and women of the 
city. We have had a director 
elected from our local and he 
brings us favorable reports. 

On Sunday, October 19, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
arranged a public meeting to listen 
to Mr. Plumb, of the Plumb Plan. 
The city hall was crowded to the 
doors. Mr. Plumb is a very fine and 
interesting speaker, believe me. 

At this writing all eyes are 
turned to our brothers, the coal 
miners, and we earnestly hope that 
the matter will come to a satisfac- 
tory settlement within a short time, 

Wishing yourself and the Inter- 
national continued success, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
W. S. JOHNSON, 
Rec. Sec. Local No. 418. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


[The yeast drivers in the differ- 
ent cities are organizing, especially 
those employed by the Fleischmann 
Yeast Company. The Brewery 
Workers have organized the inside 
workers employed by the yeast 
companies, but the drivers belong 
to us. Jurisdiction over this class 
of drivers is given to our Bakery 
Wagon Drivers’ locals. Where there 
are no bakery wagon drivers or- 
ganized, the yeast drivers should 
be taken into the Truck Drivers’ 
local in the district. 

I am publishing an extract from 
a letter from the Chicago Bakery 
Wagon Drivers, which explains it- 
self. I have also had a letter from 
our St. Louis Bakery Wagon Driv- 
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ers, stating that they have also 
taken into membership the yeast 
drivers. Get busy and try to or- 
ganize those men.—Editor. ] 


Chicago, Ill., November 4, 1919. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—The 
yeast situation, which we tackled 
several months ago, was cleared up 
October 30th. We had several 
meetings with officials of the 
Fleischmann Yeast Company. The 
prospect looked very good for an 
agreement, as they had no objec- 
tions to the men joining the union, 
as all of their inside help was or- 
ganized in the Brewery Workers. 
When we asked them to sign a con- 
tract they refused, as they did not 
want their delivery system to be 
hampered by sympathetic strikes. 
Our clause in the contract states 
that drivers will not involve them- 
selves in any strike outside of the 
I. B. of T. The manager told us 
the answer was final and it would 
be no use to discuss the question 
any further. 

The Fagan Yeast Company 
signed the contract last Tuesday. 
The Red Star Yeast Company’s 
contract was received Saturday. 
We called a strike on the five 
branches of Fleischmann Friday 
morning, not a wagon going out. 
We caught the first wagon going 
out at 5:30 a. m., and by 7 o’clock 
everything was settled. Our busi- 
ness agent went to their office at Ll 
o’clock and received the contract, 
and as the firm was told that we 
would have to have the initiation 
of the men in full before they could 
go back, they made out a check for 
$1,433 and stated they would make 
that as a gift to the drivers and for 
the union to return all the money 
to the drivers that they had paid on 
their applications. 

Fraternally yours, 


J.O. SAFSTROM, 
Sec-Treas. Local 734. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—At the 
last meeting of the Central Trades 
and Labor Union, October 12, 1919, 
your letter relative to the unfair 
Jewel Tea Company was read and 
approved and locals were requested 
to give every assistance possible, 
morally, to the International in its 
fight against this notoriously un- 
fair firm. After the meeting I was 
approached by several delegates 
relative to the question in which 
we are involved. In each case [ 
was advised of some outlying towns 
to which I might write, where a 
central body is not in existence, or 
where the various delegates do not 
attend regularly. 

In order that we may give those 
places full information relative to 
the International’s fight against 
this concern, it was thought advis- 
able to request that you send us 
about twenty of those circulars 
which you have been sending out 
throughout the country with ap- 
parent effect. Every now and then 
I receive letters from other towns 
in the district requesting further 
information in regard to the ques- 
tion at issue. 

In regard to the strike it appears 
that the Jewel concern did much to 
cripple their own business by rais- 
ing the selling price from 50 cents 
to 60 cents per pound, and in every 
instance the customer raises a 
howl, with the threat to pay the 
amount they owe and refuse to pay 
up on the premiums. The principal 
issue with which this concern bluffs 
the public is their statement that 
they have adjusted their grievance 
and show some fictitious book, re- 
ferring to it as evidence. Of 
course, this is brought about by the 
continuous gruelling that is given 
in the office of the concern. They 
also demand of the old customers 
to continue to patronize them, as 
most all customers, including the 
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old customers, owe on accounts or 
they owe on the premiums or 
checks. 

There are about a dozen wagons 
in operation at present and the en- 
tire business could be done with 
two wagons. The situation is much 
in our favor as we can continue to 
hammer them with publicity. This 
we are doing throughout this city, 
East St. Louis and surrounding 
territory. 

Thanking the general office for 
the assistance given us in our fight 
against this concern, we are, 

Fraternally yours, 
T. E. EHLENBECK, 
Rec. Sec. Local No. 709. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—I am 


writing you a few lines to let you 
know how our local is progressing. 
I desire to say, after a long and 


hard struggle, and with the assist- 
ance of Brothers Coyne and Mur- 
phy, we have succeeded in getting 
a button on every man that oper- 
ates a wagon or machine for the 
city, even including the mayor’s 
chauffeur. Within the last two 
months we have increased our 
membership about 70 per cent., 
also our treasury. J. S. Reed, our 
president, was promoted to fore- 
man with a good increase in wages 
and has taken out a withdrawal 
card. We regret very much to lose 
him, as he was always a faithful 
worker and member. Our mem- 
bers are paid by the month, work 
eight hours and are off on all holi- 
days. We expect a very substan- 
tial raise in the spring. 

Wishing you and the general 
movement success, I remain, as 
ever, Fraternally yours, 

C. B. THOMPSON, 
Sec.-Treas. Local No. 609. 


WE DON’T TALK ENOUGH 
UNIONISM 


Of all the different classes of 
business the one that is neglected 
more than any other by its owners 
is the union business. If the aver- 
age business man would neglect his 
business as the average union man 
neglects to attend to his union 
meetings and its business transac- 
tions—which is every wage work- 
er’s business—he would go into 
bankruptcy in a very short time. 
The only reason that a great num- 
ber of unions do not go out of ex- 
istence is because there are a few 
men in the union who realize that 
the trade union movement is the 
only way to a better world; that 
the trade union movement can and 
does get them improved conditions 
now, and he doesn’t have to wait 
until after death to live in a better 
economic life—to get a little bit of 
heaven on earth—nor does he have 
to wait until he elects some petty 
politician who is a member of a 
party that claims to be the “savior” 
of the working class, and trust to 
luck that he may prove true to his 
promises. How different condi- 
tions would be if every union man 
and woman would realize that the 
union hall is where their business 
place is located. How different 
things would be if every union man 
and woman would talk about their 
business (the union) as much as 
their employer talks about his busi- 
ness. We are sure if the union 
man and woman would be just half 
as much interested in their busi- 
ness as the employer is in his it 
would not be long before this world 
would see the end of his miseries; 
the end of struggling mankind 
slaving with might and main to 
make a bare existence; the end of 
a system that works the life out of 
young children before they mature 
into manhood and womanhood; the 
end of a system that allows the few 
to have everything in life while the 
many are living in endless misery. 
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We have received a letter from the Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council asking us to publish a note in our Journal advising all persons 
looking for employment to remain away from the city of Los Angeles; 
there are a great many men out of employment in that district and, 
although circulars are being issued by the Employers’ Association of 
that city which are being distributed throughout the country asking 
workingmen to come to Los Angeles; that said circulars are false and 
misleading. The employers are endeavoring to get thousands of un- 
organized workers into Los Angeles in the hope that they may break up 
the labor movement in that city by having a surplus of labor. There- 
fore, if you know of any of your friends who are thinking of going to 
Los Angeles to look for work, understand that there is not any work 
in Los Angeles; that there is not enough of work for those already liv- 
ing there. 





All garage employes, such as washers, oilers, polishers and tire re- 
movers, come under our jurisdiction. In private garages, that is, where 
a concern runs a large number of trucks or automobiles and where they 
have three or four men working taking care of those trucks or automo- 
biles, the men come under our jurisdiction, except when they are first- 
class mechanics, such as machinists, electricians, etc.; those men come 
under the jurisdiction of their respective International unions; but the 
garage employes, such as washers and polishers, belong to us. Our 
jurisdiction is exactly the same as it would be in the case of a stableman 
where men are employed in getting wagons and horses ready. We re- 
cently issued a charter in Chicago to garage employes such as described 
above. In small districts where there are not a sufficient number of 
those men to form a local of their own, they should be admitted into the 
respective unions, the same as the stablemen are now admitted. Large 
livery auto garages, the employes therein should form unions of their 
own and apply for a charter to our International office. Kindly convey 
this information to those interested. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75a pair 
Watch Charms .. 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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